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Translated for this Journal. 
CLARA SCHUMANN. 
BY FRANZ LIS2ZT. 

[Probably no other woman ever reached so high a 
place as an artist, in the sphere of ure, or instrumental 
music, (if we except, perhaps, the sister of MENDELs- 
SOHN, whose death was the precursor of his own, and 
whose art was only exercised in private,) as the wife of 
the composer, RopERT SCHUMANN, formerly celebrated 
as a pianist by her maiden name of CLaraA WiEcK. 
Since the melancholy illness of her husband (from which 
recent accounts encourage us to hope that he has recov- 
ered) she has again been making a concert tour through 
Germany. Our “ Diarist”? has already reported of her 
in Berlin, in company with Joacim. 
a few months since in Weimar, where Liszr was in- 
spired to write about her a very long and glowing article 
in the Leipzig Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, for Dec. 1, 
1854. We propose in two instalments to translate the 
latter half of it, the first half being altogether general 
and speculative.—Eb. 


She also played 
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There can be no more happy, more harmoni- | 


ous union in the world of Art conceivable, than 
that of the inventing husband with the executing 
wife ; of the composer, representing the idea, 


with the fair virtuoso, realizing it; both standing 


on the highest steps of the Art, altar in re- 


gions to which the mists of commonness can never | 


rise. Poets, both, by fecling ; zealous cherishers 
of their faith, severe guardians of its purity, sub- 
tile expounders of its mystic rites; with loftily 
aspiring hearts; their souls glowing with the divine 


afflatus; with spotless nobility and a pride proper 


to their rank, and armed with personal character | 


corresponding to this nobility and pride, they 


both, in the most shining moment of their youth- 


ful development, in the first bloom of endeavor, 
full of ecstatic 


felt themselves drawn to one another, and each 


ardor and enthusiastic dreams, 


saw in the other the most sympathetic, most be- 
loved, most exalted image of the god of Art, 











before whom both bowed down in the same fer- | 


vent adoration. In the traditions of Art Ropert 
and CLARA SCHUMANN will remain a shining 
example of one of the finest bounties of nature, 
that did not separate by time and space these two 
artists and lovers, who only in and through each 
other could be happy upon earth, but gave them 
their being at a favorable moment in a common 
country, so that they might meet, unite their des- 
tinies in one stream, and merge their hearts in 
one sea of deep intuitions. In no relation will 
the annals of Art separate the memory of both, 
posterity cannot name them singly, the future 
will surround both heads with one golden halo, 
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tunate. 


and over both brows cause one star to shine, as | 


already in our day the profiles of the immortal 
pair have been united in one medallion by a cele- 
brated sculptor, (RieETsSCcHEL.) 
the excellencies of the one will after-times enjoy ; 


But alas! only 


those of the other they will only be able to esti- 
The 
works of Robert will remain, while Clara Schu- 
mann’s talent only blooms for us! Mave we not 
then all the 
tribute of our homage, our admiration and our 


mate from the testimony of contemporaries. 


the more urgent occasion to pay 
sympathy to the great artist, to the noble lady, 
who is consecrated by the fire-baptism of the 
holiest glow? the glow of Art and Poesy, whose 


flames played around her from her early youth, 


of love, whose noblest feelings lived in her, of 


quickening, eflicacious virtue, and lastly of mis- 


fortune, sorrow? To characterize this singularly 
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lusic, 


Vou. VIL. No. 1. 


seathed from a training almost wholly absorbed 
in the practical learning of an instrument. She 
practised from her earliest childhood as long and 
often longer than her physical strength held out; 
but since she was one chosen among the many 
called, her sensibility did not become blunted in 
dry toiling after the necessary manual dexterity, 
or extinguished by too long dwelling in the rare 
atmosphere of Art, as flowers wilt in the beams 
of a too Southern sun before their opening; in 
spite of all this danger it acquired an early 
strength, and unfolded harmoniously, which in a 
feminine organization is to be deemed doubly for- 
In the beginning it cost her painful 
efforts to compel herself to a persistent toil, re- 
pugnant to her as to all artist natures, which are 
afllicted with a roving imagination, an indolent 
and dreamy spirit, slow to digest its lessons. For 
a long time she had to battle courageously to 
avoid harsh reproaches, to which such tender, 
excitable, proud and introverted natures, which 
bear within them the mysterious birth-throes of 
We have 
ir y left 


so little leisure in those years for the pleasant 


a fair future, are doubly sensitive. 
been told that the young artist, to whom 
round of games and sports, which are the fore- 
most charm of childhood’s life, felt a partiality 
for kittens, and knew no greater joy than to pos- 
sess several of these at a time, and devote every 


free moment to them; in short, so infatuated was 


| she with these pets, that obliging friends fre- 


| quently found themselves moved to help her to 


high individuality, it would be hard to find better | 


words, than those with which her future husband, 
as editor of this very paper, noticed her first 
appearance in Leipzig: ‘“ Others make poetry— 


she is a poem.” If one were to undertake to add 


anything to these words now, he might say: “If 


many make more noise, few give so much music.” 

We sce too often in our day, unfortunately, 
parents, who, relying upon certain brilliant ex- 
amples, and actuated by motives, which have 
actually nothing in common with the love of the 
Beautiful, wear out and exhaust their children, 


when they show a spark of talent, by merely 


mechanical studies, if the slightest prospect of 


their acquiring some facility affords them the least 
hope of gain. 
ment of a fruitless virtuosity, a for the most part 
soul-less, often senseless delivery of masterworks, 


which for sheer thumping and thrashing cannot 


They waste all upon the attain- | 


be comprehended, or else of mediocre produe- 


tions, which do not gain value by a momentary 


The fledgings remain strangers to all 


success. 


other intellectual development, and are in danger, 


if they be not prominently gifted, of running 
wild intoa purely material sleight of hand. Clara 
Wieck is one of those who have come out un- 
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elude the watchfulness of the school tyrant, so 
that she gained a few free moments, when his 
back was turned, to take the little purring favor- 
When she 


came back, she would resume her scales with 


ites into her lap and stroke them. 


fresh indifference, witheut wasting a complaint 
over her fingers often bleeding from the caresses 
of her little play-fellows. 

Through much playing, or rather in spite of 
much playing, there grew in her at last, instead 
of ennui and satiety, as one might well believe, 
an inward understanding of what she played. 
Without doubt she understood musie very difler- 
ently from the way in which they sought to teach 
it to her, and that saved her! Thenceforth her 
spirit strove to mount up ever higher into the 
mystic realm of poesy. Soon it required no more 
the presence of a master to keep her to her study ; 
she had found the golden gate of everlasting 
dreams and plunged with ever growing rapture 
into the element, whose high attrretion she had 


felt and known. She pressed more and more to- 


ward the equator, to breathe amid the flames of 


Art, at an age, which otherwise is little fitted to 
approach these flames without danger of being 
consumed by them. The singular energy of her 
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constitution, which has held out since, in spite of 
such manifold trials, exertions and sacrifices, in 
spite of uninterrupted cares, allowed her even 
then, without injury to her health, to live con- 
tinually and ever longer in the glowing tropics of 
the soul. Thus she grew up in the land of the 
Ideal, to which youthful spirits undertake dreamy 
excursions, unsuspected by the world around her, 
which is unacquainted with those spheres and 
does not know the imperceptible but sure signs, 
with which the travellers in that wonder-land are 
quite familiar. There the of her 
earnest meditation was that highest wisdom hers, 
which suddenly discloses to the artist, what it 
vain to teach him after the prescrip- 


in silence 


is sought in 
tions of the schools. 

When we heard Clara Wieck in Vienna fifteen 
years ago, she drew her hearers after her into 
her poetic world, to which she floated upward in 
a magical car drawn by electric sparks and 
lifted by delicately prismatic but nervously throb- 
bing winglets. The poets in this graceful appa- 
rition recognized a daughter of their Fatherland, 
educated on the same shores, and nourished on 
the same flower pollen; they strewed pearls and 
songs before her and féted this Benjamin of their 
tribe, who gazing round with wandering and 
inspired look, strangely smiling, seemed like a 
Naiad, ill at the land of 

At her performance of the F minor So- 


silent home here in 
prose. 
nata of BrreTrHoveN all the listeners believed 
what Grillparzer related: 

A weird magician, weary of the world, 

In sullen humor locked his charms all up 

Within a diamond casket, firmly clasped, 

And threw the key into the sea, and died. 

The mannikins here tried with all their might ; 

In vain! no tool can pick the flinty lock, 

His magic arts still slumber, like their master. 

A shepherd's child, along the sea-shore playing, 

Watches the waves, in hurrying, idle chase. 

Dreaming and thoughtless, as young maidens are, 

She dippeth her white fingers in the flood, 

And grasps and lifts and holds it! "Tis the key. 

Up springs she, up, her heart still beating higher, 

The casket glances as with eyes before her. 

The key fits well, up flies the lid. The spirits 

All mount aloft, then bow themselves submissive 

To this their gracious, innocent sweet mistress, 

Who with white fingers guides them in her play. 

What other passion besides love could bring 
back to this earth a genius so naturalized and 
made at home upon the heights of musical thought 
and feeling? And for whom could she feel a love 
worthy of herself, her dreams and_ longings, 
except for an artist like herself, who silent, intro- 
verted, musing as she mused, was wont to wander 
through the balsam groves of the Ideal, to relate 
in the language of tones the wonders there re- 
vealed ? Two souls in their essence so entirely 
kindred must have kneeled before each other on 
first meeting, as the chronicle relates of the first 
interview of Maria of Burgundy with Maximilian 
of Austria, which adds: tant emerveillés furent 
tls de leur moult grande beauté et gentillesse 
Did also, like that 
royal pair of lovers, inwardly exclaim after the 
shock of wonder * Oh, 
how beautiful!” And must they not, merging 


mutuelle. not our artists 


first and amazement: 
themselves in the concord of their two natures, 
have mutually dedicated and yielded themselves 
up to one another? Their destinies were ful- 
filled in this mutual love blossoming under the 
benign beams of Art, and thenceforth “his life 
was all for poetry, her poetry was in her life.” 








Madame Sontag. 


[The following letter, addressed by the Count de 
Rosst, husband of the late celebrated vocalist, to a 
friend in Paris, is translated, by the London Musical 
World from Le Ménéstrel.] 


It is now nearly five months since -I left her 
tomb, and T am still as broken-hearted and mise- 
rable as on the day of her death. The generous 
but useless endeavors of my relations to alleviate 
my loss, and even the presence of my beloved 
children, sadden rather than console me, particu- 
larly when I think of the happiness their dear 
mother would have felt in witnessing the great 
success of her favorite daughter, whom all find so 
charming in those qualities of education, heart, 
and musical feeling, which my lamented Henriette 
made such efforts to develope under her own 
direction. All now is lost forever, to me, to my 
children, and to the world, which she knew how 
to charm as much as she did her own domestic 
circle, by a talent which was never more perfect 
than when the decree of Providence arrested it 
in its career. It is impossible for me to tell you 
what myself and my poor children suffer from a 
wound that time will scarcely heal; more espe- 
cially my little Marie, who is only beginning to 
recover somewhat from the terrible blow given to 
her dearest and hest affections. Pious as she is, 
(and permit me to add as Tam myself,) we have 
appreciated in the highest degree the proof of 
affection shown by Mlle. Alphonsine Lemit (in 
the services at La Madeleine) in favor of one 
who had vowed to bestow upon her a mother’s 
interest, and would have kept the vow if the 
Almighty had permitted her to realize the project 
of fixing her residence in Paris, as we had de- 
cided. Alas! it only remains for us now to honor 
her memory in our prayers, and to endeavor to 
stifle the bitter feelings which all of us experience 
in thinking of the fate of that unhappy mother 
who, as the price of her noble and indefatigable 
devotion, died, and died even at the moment 
when she was counting the days and the hours 
that would bring her back to her beloved chil- 
dren, and recompense her for all her troubles and 
anxieties. Let us hope, my dear and good friend, 
that Heaven, in its just mercy, has reserved for 
her the reward of her good works, in the enjoy- 
ment of a happiness of which we cannot measure 
the extent; and in truth it is not she, but our- 
selves, who are the most to be pitied. 

I am waiting for the arrival at Hamburg of 
her dear mortal remains, in order to go there and 
meet them; I shall then accompany them to their 
last resting place, in the Convent of Maria Jhal, 
near Dresden, where her sister is a nun, and 
where, in consequence, the holy prayers of those 
who loved her most will not be wanting. I am 
having a small chapel built there, with two tombs, 
and, after satisfying this wish of my heart, I re- 
turn to my family. 

I shall meet you, no doubt, in the spring, but 
will not promise you that the pleasure of seeing 
you will be exempt from all sadness. It will be 
impossible for me to separate your presence from 
the remembrance of my dear Henriette ; the idea 
of being able to talk of the angel whom I have 
lost with those who feel as you do, has, however, 
its consolation. Besides, it will be delightful to 
renew the friendship of Mile. Alphonsine and my 
dear Marie, by bringing them together again for 
a short time. 


—-> 


Diary Abroad.—No. 14. 
Bern, Feb. 9—RvuBinstEIn again! Last evening in 
the concert hall of the theatre he gave his second con- 
cert with the following programme: 


Part I. 
. Third Concerto for piano-forte with Orchestra, by 
Rubinstein. 


aT 


2. Aria from Euryanthe, by Fraulein Valerius. 
8. First and Second Preludes, by Rubinstein. 
4. Songs sung by Fraulein Valerius. 

5. Nocturne and Caprice, both by Rubinstein. 


Part IT 
6. Second Symphony in B fiat, by Rubinstein. 


What to record of my impression I do not know. It 
seemed to me during the whole evening that I was car- 
ried back sixty years to one of BEETHOVEN'S annual 


| 











concerts in Vienna. The “ pianism,” to use a word of 
New York coinage, I believe, was of that immensely 
powerful, passionate character, which despising all the 
mere finenesses and niceties of the schools and salons, 
exerts its perfect command of the instrument, only for 
the purpose of expressing feelings and musical ideas. 
As with Joacnt™ and his violin, so Rubinstein has no 
more difficulties to conquer. One of our musicians of 
some note here found this, that and the other fault with 
Rubinstein’s playing. It came to the ears of one of the 
oldest and most distinguished professors. “* Tell him,” 
said he, “he may think himself happy when he begins 
to play like him!” 

As to the first part of the concert all agree. The 
greatness of Rubinstein’s playing, the originality and 
depth of his musical thoughts, and the extreme skill 
with which upon the piano, he expresses them, admit 
of no dispute. For the first time in my life have I heard 
a pianist play his own compositions, without wishing he 
would leave this finger trash and give something from 
Cnorin, MENDELSSOHN, or older composers. Because 
Ispeak of the immense power of his playing, do not 
imagine that he cannot be delicate—the softest zephyrs 
breathe after the terrific thunderstorm—I am_ generally 
more impressed with the little beauties than with the 
giant sublimity of Niagara. 

As to the Symphony, it is hard to speak of it, after 
once hearing. There are those, and indeed of the first 
class, which are as well understood on the first hearing 
as on the hundredth; there are those which are beneath 
all rank, which are never understood. It is equally im- 
possible to see the bottom of Lake Superior and of Lake 
Erie—the former is deep, the latter muddy. My com- 
panion was exceedingly pleased—he felt i: to be entirely 
original—and indeed its power and originality seemed to 
be its grand characteristics. I agree with him in a 
great measure; he was perhaps most pleased with the 
Andante; I thought the most striking and origina] move- 
ment to be the Scherzo. ReEvusTan’s article upon the 
first concert contains much with which I must sympa- 
thize. It does seem as if Joachim was pursuing 
the wiser course in devoting himself to a most thorough 
study of the Orchestra, and gaining a wide experience 
in the art of expressing his ideas before coming before 
the public as composer on so grand a scale. At 
times I thought it not difficult to see, that Rubinstein 
had not fully sueceeded in making his idea clear, while 
the grandeur of the thought was evident. Beethoven at 
his age was again going through a thorough course of 
harmony and counterpoint with ALBRECHTSBERGER, 
and was three years older before he produced an orches- 
tral work in public. 

I have heard this winter many orchestral works of 
young, or at least not much known, composers; but 
nothing has approached in importance what was last 
night produced in the theatre hall. If he should not 
split upon the rock on which so many have been lost—a 
want of thorough, severe study in the grammar and 
rhetoric, so to speak, of music—in the technicalities of 
the Art, why may we not expect great things of him? 
Inever think of him but asa young Beethoven—can 
there be a higher compliment? 





‘eb. 11—One thing occurs to me, worthy of a place 
in my jottings, in connection with Rubinstein’s concert. 
And that is the conduct of the audience. A large pro- 
portion of those present came with free tickets, and 
showed their appreciation(!) of the concert giver by 
talking, laughing, going out before the close, and all that 
sort of thing, ina manner I had not dreamed of here. 
I had to leave the main floor and seek a place in the 
gallery, to hear at all. The worst behaved audience, by 
all odds, at the performance of good music, which I ever 
saw was that—mostly young women—which last winter 
and winter before I used to see (and hear) at the Phil- 


harmonic rehearsals in New York. But these were 
only rehearsals. Rubinstein’s audience bore the palm at 


regular concerts. 
Ah, how the Germans love and appreciate music! 


eee ee 
Very CrassicaL.”—A recent number of the 
Musical Gazette has the following clever jeu 
desprit: 
Not long since, as a gentleman who is well 
known in this city as a thorough musician and an 
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accomplished artist, was contemplating from his 
parlor window the antics of a monkey, belonging 
to an organ grinder in the street, who was tor- 
turing his organ and our friend with a vindictive 
pertinacity, of which only organ grinders are ca- 
pable, he—the tortured friend and musician—was 
surprised at the appearance of a dashing equi- 
page threading the humble street in which he re- 
sided. So seldom was anything vehicular of 
more recherché and pretentious quality than the 
butcher's, baker’s, or milkman’s cart, seen in the 
street, that the appearance of the equipage 
caused much commotion among the simple-minded 
inhabitants, and completely eclipsed the organ 
grinder and his monkey, who indignantly retired ; 
the latter taking its revenge in making hideous 
faces at the footman, who formed a portion of the 
new arrival. Our musical friend observed that 
the approaching establishment consisted of two 
spanking bay horses, arrayed in resplendent sil- 
ver-plated harness; a fashionable and costly car- 
riage ; a sumptuously dressed and beautiful lady, 
half reclining on the cushions; a burly coach- 
man on the box, and two footmen behind, adorned 
with dashing livery. Where, soliloquized our 
musical friend, where can this beautiful creature 
be going? He was answered by the carriage 
stopping before his own door; and before he 
could overcome the astonishment consequent 
thereupon, his servant-girl brought him a card, 
on which was inscribed the name of one of the 
richest ladies in New York. The lady sought 
him most unequivocally ; and with mingled feel- 
ings of surprise and vanity, he awaited her ap- 
proach, in his modest little parlor. She soon 
came. She hoped she had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing Mr. SympHony: she had. She was 
glad of it. She was going to give a classical 
musical soirée, on a scale of magnificence hitherto 
unprecedented, and utterly regardless of expense. 
It was to be strictly classical; and of course a 
strictly classical musical soirée could not well be 
given without the aid of Mr. Symphony and his 
band. Would Mr. Symphony and _ his band as- 
sist? The price was of no consequence; the 
utmost classicalness, at whatever cost, was to be 
secured. Mr. Symphony was charmed—equally 
with the good taste and the liberality of the lady ; 
he would be happy—exceedingly happy to con- 
tribute his feeble aid, and he would also insure the 
attendance of his band. But when was the soirée 
to take place ? Oh! it would take place very soon. 
But would Mr. Symphony be so kind as to call at 
the lady’s residence, on the following Thursday, 
for the purpose of giving his valuable opinion as to 
the arrangement of the room so as to secure the 
best musical effects, ete. ? Mr. Symphony would 
be happy to call. ‘he lady retired ; the carriage 
rolled away, and Mr. Symphony began to indulge 
in a brighter dream for musical Art in America. 
That lovely creature, so enthusiastic for the classi- 
cal in music, and so regardless of expense, would 
certainly give Art an impetus, ete. Mr. Symphony 
permitted himself to cherish the wildest hopes, 
and ordered a barrel of lager-bier. Mr. Sym- 
phony was impatient for the arrival of Thursday. 
He said to himself that it would never come ; but 
it did come, nevertheless, and with it came the 
carriage, coachman, and footman, and a note from 
the lady, informing Mr. Symphony that the car- 
riage had been sent for him. What an honor! 
How considerate! Mr. Symphony entered the 
carriage, and soon arrived at the stupendous man- 
sion of his fair patroness, in Fifth Avenue. He 
was ushered into an imposing and gorgeously fur- 
nished suit of rooms. The lady soon entered, as 
handsome and classical as ever, and seemingly as 
regardless of expense. She greeted Mr. Sym- 
phony cordially. She conducted him here; she 
conducted him there. How will this do? how 
will that doz Remember, Mr. Symphony, every 
thing is to be of the most classical order. O yes! 
Mr. Symphony keeps that constantly in mind, 
and ventures a compliment on the lady’s taste. 
He then mentioned various compositions of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and others, which he thinks 
it would be well to introduce; not the entire 
works, that would perhaps be to tiresome for such 
an occasion ; but the most effective and best appre- 
ciated movements of them. Yes, certainly, that 





would be very nice. But the lady wished Mr. 
Symphony “to open the whole affair,” and to 
commence the performances with something very 
classical. She had made a selection for him: the 
opening chorus of Ernani. Next, she would have 
played the sextet from Lucia; next, Jullien’s 
Firemen’s Quadrille ; next—but here, to the as- 
tonishment of the lady, Mr. Symphony executed 
a fugue across the parlor, through the hall, out at 
the door, and down the avenue; and she has 
never been able to set eyes on him since. 


Musical Cornespondence. 


From WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Marcu 29.—For about a week past our city has 
been a wind-instrument, whose only music how- 
ever has been a prevalent pneumonic coughing. 
Whether it is the President’s vetoes, or the Soulé 
correspondence, or the Czar’s death that have 
been sowing the wind, we have certainly been 
reaping the whirlwind. Under such circumstances, 
though I had heard some good music, and had 
read the Journal, it was impossible to have writ- 
ten a good-natured letter, as I wanted to,—even if 
there had been a possibility of getting it to the 
post office without being blown away. 

Since I last wrote we have had two or three 
pretty fair concerts here,—the best of which was 
Paun Juuuien’s; whose violin reminds you of that 
famous one whose maker caught in it the spirit 
of his dying mother, and which ever after gave 
forth a tone as of an impriscned soul. But 
the latest thing is something which for originaliy, 
individuality, and all that sort of thing, beats even 
your own city of Isms and Eccentricities. This 
is no other than a Soiree of Ronert Herter’s, 
held at Carusi’s Saloon last week. Part 1; Piano- 
Part 2; three grand experiments 
necromantic! Heller’s a genius. He saw what 
Washington wanted; he gave the supply, it 
brought him money and reputation. 

The concert was opened with the Sonata Pa- 
thetique. I was agreeably surprised. Of all Beert- 
HOVEN’s music this was the last I should have as- 
I had many Boston memo- 











forte music. 


sociated with Heller. 
ries of Heller: of how at our afternoon concerts 
he used to come forth, sit down quickly and in 
nine cases out of ten play that little scherzo of 
Menpetssoun’s youth—until once some of us 
raised a hiss, which attracted a gaze from the 
crowd similar to little Oliver when he asked for 
“more.” It was clear Heller was not aware of 
the importance of our Wednesday afternoons. 
And then at the subscriptions he played concertos 
faithfully. 

His fingers are manifestly in better plight now. 
And the Sonata was charming. The second part 
of the first movement, Allegro molto e con brio, 
was given to a wonder. But I trembled for the 
second. I had heard Dreser play it, and sup- 
posed I should never hear it again. But Heller 
had studied it thoroughly, and the fascinating 
Adagio did not suffer. The other good music he 
had, consisted of the following Lieder ohne Worte : 
No. 1, first book ; No. 6, third book; No. 6, fifth 
book. Rather ambitious certainly, but still such 
a treat to hear at all. that I had not the heart to 
criticize. TuHatrere’s Sonnambula Fantasie, and 
some selections from his own (Heller’s) works at- 
tracted more applause than the others. 

Heller is certainly a remarkable 
chiefly so from his marvellous intrepidity, cool- 
ness. The most rapid prestidigitation (a phrase I 
remember you used to apply to him as apropos of 
his profession) does not seem to excite anything 
more than his knuckles. I rather suspect it was 
the lack of a better piano that made his perform- 
ance of pieces that have so often penetrated me 


performer, 





through and through, only enlist my admiration of 
his skill. 

But of Heller’s ‘‘ Drum of the Spirits,” ‘* Mar- 
vellous Orange Tree,” ‘Second-Sight Mystery,” 
I have no words to express my admiration. The 
Second-Sight produces the greatest excitement 
here, and convinces many that Robert Heller is 
certainly a near friend of Robert le Diable. 

I was better pleased with the first Song without 
Words, as I heard it two evenings afterward at Mr. 
L.’s, than as Heller performed it. Before the quar- 
tet assembled, it was performed on the piano and 
violoncello. I wish those beautiful arrangements 
of Czerny’s were more common. We also had 
on this occasion Mendelssohn's first and second 
Quartets. The first of these I have heard several 
times now. Ithas always struck me as more con- 
strained than Mendelssohn's usual style; somewhat 
asthe first Symphony of Beethoven has, as being not 
exactly individual and natural. We had, as a con- 
clusion, the Eroica, which I listened to in the 
light of Wacner’s analysis; which, however, like 
every other analysis I ever read of Beethoven’s 
music, did me no good, and was soon forgotten. 

C. 


From ITALY. 


Lecuorn, Fr. 12.—I promised to tell you some- 
thing about what I had seen, or rather heard, in the 
musical way since I have been wandering in that land 
From 


known, par excellence, as “the Land of Song.” 
Almost 


my experience it appears rather a misnomer, 
as much so as the hackneyed epithet of “sunny clime ;” 
which the alternate storms of snow and rain, which have 
attended our Italian pilgrimage in search of sunshine, 
have most wofully belied. 

In Venice, where we stopped some weeks, we heard a 
sufficient quantity of Opera, to be sure—but it was 
Verpi—Vervi! The Venetians very naturally like to 
hear I due Foscari, even when performed, as we heard 
it, by a tenor, who shouted through his nose in an exas- 
perating manner—a basso, who reminded me of the 
man in the Piewick Papers that was requested to “send 
a boy home, to see if he had not left his voice under his 
pillow ;” and a prima donna, who probably sang very well 
indeed ten years ago, National partiality and memory 
of the past may excuse the weakness which submits to 
be amused three times a week by a most doleful series 
of alternate inaudible solos and deafening choruses; but 
no tenable reason could, I opine, be alleged for the en- 
thusiasm with which a certain production, calling itself 
an opera and denominated L’Ebreo (the Jew) was re- 
ceived. Perhaps the aspect of the beautiful Teatro la 
Fenice put the audience into good humor. Certainly, 
without, exception it is the most beautiful theatre I have 
seen, The Berlin Opera House may be equal to it, but 
not superior, There are no dark reds, no deep greens, 
giving to a place of amusement the aspect of a misap- 
plied cathedral. All is light, graceful, airy. The boxes 
are closed at the sides, which adds to the completeness 
of the aspect of the house, though it destroys the indi- 
viduality of the groups in the boxes, only leaving visible 
the fair, flower-crowned heads, and graceful shoulders 
of the beautiful Venetian women. Beautiful they are, 
not with the airy grace of our lovely countrywomen; 
but with a certain heavy, monumental grandeur, that is 
quite as fascinating in its way. 

They would be more agreeable neighbors at the Opera, 
however, if they came there to listen instead of to talk, 
which appears to be their sole object in coming. Then 
there are those insupportable white-coated Austrian 
officers, who go lounging about, talking in German, and, 
with the proverbial insolence of conquerors, utterly dis- 
regarding the hush! hush! which precedes the prima 
donna’s grand effort, coolly continuing their audible cb- 
servations on the ladies in the lower row, during the 
last dying speech and confession of the unlucky tenor— 
who sings away in the agonies of death, as is the won- 
drous fashion of that class of humanity—without in the 
least attracting their high and mighty attention, But I 
am forgeting L’ Ebreo. 

This opera is the production of an individual denomi- 
nated Signor GiusEPPx APPOLLONI, who appears to have 
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devoted his life to a diligent study of the works of that 
wonderful genius—Monsieur Verdi. Certainly Verdi is 


a very great man; he has founded a school—the clap- 


trap school of music! There is a great deal of talk 
about “the Age” just now. Some call it the age of 
Iron ; some, the age of Paper; some, the age of Bronze. 
Were Lto give ita name, I should call it the “ Age of 
Noise.” Noise, noise, everywhere—from the heights of 
Sevastopol, to the boards of La Fenice. The highest 
prai e that can be bestowed upon the crack scholar of 
a publie school is the magniloquent prophecy—* That’s 


one of these days he will make a noise in 
But the 


fluences of this all-pervading feature of the present 


a fine boy! 


the world!” nowhere have disastrous in- 


age been more apparent than in its effeet upon that 


science, which is called, “the Science of Sounds,” but 


” 


which bids fiir ere long to become “the Art of Noise. 


The story of Signor Appolloni’s opera is taken from 


Bulwer’s novel, “Leila; or the Siege of Grenada.” 
The argument is briefly this 

Issachar is a Jew; hasa daughter named Leila, in 
love with Adel Muza, a general in the army of Boabdil 


el Chico, king of the Moors. Said Issachar betrays the 
Moorish king to Ferdinand of Arragon, and leaves his 
daughter in the Spanish camp as a pledge of his fidelity. 
Leila becomes a convert to Christianity, and Issachar, 
happening, by one of those inconvenient chances com- 
mon to operas, to be prowling about the Christian tents 
just as she is about being baptized, rushes in, and in the 
midst of an uproar perfectly indescribable, considerately 
stabs her to the heart—thus putting an end to her suf- 
Of course 
Boabdil el 
An Opera is 


ferings and those of the audience together. 
the 
Chico, divert that monarch by dances. 


Odalisques, composing the harem of 


nothing without an interpolated ballet; 


which being generally performed by a set of incapables, 


now-a-days 


who dare not appear in the regular ballet for fear of 


being hissed off the stage, is particularly agreeable and 
wsthetic in the highest degree. Of course Adel Muza 
sings a behind the 


said Adel Miiza was performed by Signor NiGrint, the 


serenade scenes, The part of the 


only individual on the stage whose voice was audible, 


except at intervals. How hoarse he must have been 


after the opera was over, I shudder to think! Of course 
Issachar curses his daughter upon discovering her affec- 
tion for the Moorish general. It is the regular thing. 
Basso fathers always curse thpir daughters; it shows off 
Cw course Leila sings a bravura song 


Of course there 


the low notes. 
after she has been mortally wounded, 
is a mysterious chorus of conspirators under ground. 
One could'nt be let off from that; it made too greata 
hit in Erneni. For the same reason it was imperatively 
necessary that the troops of the king of Arragon sbould 
march upon the stage, accompanied by a crashing, clash- 
ing, thundering military band, at the entrance of which 
1 heard an unfortunate Frenchman behind me exclaim, 
“ Mon Dieu, quel tapage!” © dear, it makes my head 
ache to think of it! Of course the orchestra drowned 
the singers upon every possible occasion. Of course 
the basso was inaudible—the prima donna spasmodic. 
Poor Barnsieri-Nint! how she struggled, and screamed, 
and threw up those ridiculous arms of hers in vain 
attempts to appear young and graceful! Of course every 
act closed in inexpressible noise and confusion. 

Ah! the blessing of coming out into quiet moonlit 
Venice, and listening to the plash of the oars of the 
soft-rocking gondolas, after all that noise and glare! O, 
beautiful are those moonlight nights in Venice, and 
sweet is the sound of the Vesper chimes across the sea; 
—but never seems the white moonlight so soft and pure, 
and never is the sound of the Vesper bell so sadly sweet, 
as when the head is ringing, and the eyes swimming with 
the uproar and confusion of a modern opera! 

There is one branch of music cultivated in Italy, 
which is sadly neglected everywhere else where I have 
ever been*—that of chiming bells. O how soft, how 
clear, how rich, how beautiful they are! especially in 
Venice, where they sound amid that ghostly silence, 
across the sleeping sea, In Genoa they are beautifully 
clear; in Pisa wonderfully wild and deep; in Milan, soft 
and melancholy; but nowhere are they so lovely as in 
that strange, sea-girt city of silence, where they seem to 


sing an everlasting requiem for splendors dead, and for 


* Has our fair correspondent never been in England ? 


1 





power and glory forever passed away! Listening one 
night to their wild music, I fancied I could trace the 
notes which suggested to BEETHOVEN that wondrous 
strain with which his last and greatest Symphony opens. 
Indeed that whole Symphony is full of the sound of 
bells. 
sheep, from Verdi and his clattering crew to Beethoven, 


And so I have wandered home again, like a stray 


Poor Beethoven! how he would grieve could he hear 


the so-called music, which is now rife in Vienna, within 


hearing of the spot where his ashes rest. 
O that miserable Don How it 


the audience talked and chat- 


Giovanni at Vienna! 
was murdered ! How 
tered; how the orchestra—one trumpet excepted—went 
one way, and the singers another; while the trumpet 
aforesaid squeaked and howled entirely independent of 
both! 
Scherzo from the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 


How Srrauss, Jr. played MENDELSSOHN’S 
to an 
accompaniment of talking, drinking, clattering of glasses 
and rattling of spoons, which would have driven the 
least musical frequenter of Liebig’s raving mad! J. went 
off in a perfectly incoherent rage. T didn’t mind it—it 
only made me Jaugh—until the Scherzo came; then I 


grew desperately angry certainly. Poor Beethoven! it 


is well he sleeps, No sound can awake him now. 
Better so. | 
| 
I am afraid the Viennese are hopeless. Verdi is | 


However, the mili- 
The 
beautiful brass bands 1 ever heard, I heard in Prague, 
Venice and Milan. 
Thursdays in the Piaza San Marco, belonged to a Hun- 


better than Strauss, at all events. 


tary music in Austria is irreproachable. most 


The band which used to play on 
garian regiment, and played Mazurkas and Chardaschis 


The of the Hun- 
garian dances is of the most enlivening character. 


in the most exquisite style. music 
Far 
different from the Russian music, in which there is al- 
ways a hidden wail—however quick the movement may 
be. It is an oft repeated remark that the music of 
slaves is always sad, 

I fear 1 am transcending your patience—so about an 
opera which 1 heard in the Carlo Felice, at Genoa, an- 


other time. I remain, truly yours, _ 


. ‘ + 

Musical Chit-Chat. 
The Courter des Etats Unis, (which, by the way, is 
one of the most agreeable journals in the country,) 
has been publishing some very pleasant feuill/etons on 
“ Contemporary Celebrities,’ by M. Eugéne de Mir- 
evoix. From a very entertaining paper on Scripe, 
we extract this amusing sketch of the way in which 
the modern opera marries its “ perfect music” unto 
Mire- 


Voix, to suppose that music and poetry, these har- 


“noble words.” It would be wrong, says 


monious sisters, live on good terms with each other. 


Music rules poetry with a rod of iron, she maltreats 





her, clips her wings, cuts and slashes her, like a very 
Cinderella, till the poor thing has to run away and 
give place to vile prose, who puts on the spoils of the 
fugitive, and marches about like one of Macbeth’s 


witches in the robe of a Muse. 


Your great musician wants no poet, but rather a 
prose writer with a “ Rhyming dictionary” under his 
arm, who will dock off his verses or spin them out 
By 


working with Cherubini, Meyerbeer, Boildieu, Ros- 


at the maestro’s sovereign will and pleasure. 


sini, Herold, Auber, and Carafa, Scribe has earned a 
round million of money: but that is really poor pay 
for the tortures to which those gentlemen have put | 
him. 

IIe used to say of Meyerbeer: “ Confound him, 


treats me like a she [= 


he ass ! 
His hair has grown grey at this work, for he gen- 


erally has to destroy on one day all that he had done 





the day before, and so on to the end of the chapter. 
“ Here,” Meyerbeer weuld say to him, turning down 
a leaf of the libretto, “ here, we must have a ballad !” 
“Very well!” answers Scribe. “In what mea- 
sure?” 
‘T should like octosyllabic verses, of four lines in 
a verse.” 


Scribe goes to work, writes the ballad and sends it 


to the Maestro, who sends it back with a note 








“ These four-lined verses are absurd, I want ten 
syllables to a line, to suit my music.” 

It was a long piece of business they were upon, 
and as Scribe was a maker of metre, he must submit. 
He works over the ballad once, twice, twenty times, 
consumes a whole week at the work, and when he 
hands it to Meyerbeer is gratified at seeing it torn to 
pieces. 

“What the devil is this! What made you ima- 
gine we wanted a ballad here ?” 

“T! IT! why you imagined it !” 

*Did 1? Well then, we have made a mistake ! ” 

Again, meeting Scribe on the boulevard, and ta- 
king his arm, Meyerbeer whispers mysteriously— 

“T had a splendid idea, last evening, for an 
opera!” 

“ Yes! What was it?” 

“T should like to have all the chief persons brought 
together in the fourth act, so as to have a Septuor !” 

But that’s impossible!” cries Scribe. ‘ The first 
three acts are already written. When you want such 
a situation as that, you must prepare the way for it 
from the beginning.” 

“Oh! of course! It’s a tremendous thing to write 
it all over! But my Septuor! I must have the Sep- 
tuor !” 

“ Well! well! I will arrange it,” says Scribe, with 
a sigh. 

He gave six weeks to retouching the play. Meyer- 
beer took the libretto, kept it three years, and then 
handed it back to his friend: “On the whole, after 
reflecting upon the matter, I think our septuor won't 
do!” I prefer a monologue !” 

For the third time the whole piece must be recast ! 
That day Scribe thought seriously of suicide. 

All the other composers have treated him in like 
manner. Auber cutting the sense of a strophe clean 
in two, Boildieu inverting the rhymes, and putting 
prosody to the rack, Herold dislodging the czesuras, 
and Carafa recklessly swelling a hexameter into 
fourteen feet. 


The friend who has kindly furnished us the fol- 
extract from a letter from the sculptor, 
Crawrorp, and who ought to know, assures us that 
the Statue of BEETHOVEN, intended for the Boston 


lowing 


Musie Hall, is an original work, and not a copy from 
the one in Bonn,(!) as lately stated in some of the 
“Tt was finished two months ago. A mnusi- 
Manich 


event of the Statue’s going to America. 


papers. 
cal ‘fete’ is to be held at in honor of the 
The Statue 
will be taken to the Odeon, placed upon a proper 
pedestal. and receive a certain inauguration by having 
some of Beethoven's finest works performed for the 
This has been already announced in the 
Augsburg Gazette, and will create quite a sensation. 


occasion. 


The Statue will be sent, immediately after the cere- 
mony, to Bremen, and thus reach Boston in the 
summer.” 

It is unnecessary to point out the absurdity of the 
idea, that a man of Mr. Crawford's fertility of ima- 
gination would set himself to work to make a copy 
of a modern German statue; and the still greater 
absurdity of supposing that an artist would receive 
such a commission from any person or persons, Mr. 
Crawford made four or five sketches for this statue 
before fixing upon one which satisfied him. They 
were very different one from the other, and none of 
them in the least resembling the Statue in Bonn. 

Our old friend Cart Beremanyn walked into our 
sanctum yesterday, as fresh as life. He had come by 
lightning train from Chicago, sick enough of the 
West, and is engaged to conduct the last of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts for this season in New York, on 
the 2Ist instant, in place of Mr. E1sreip, who, we 
Tf Boston dors not 
mean to yield its favorite conductor up to New York, 
Meanwhile 


grieve to learn, is seriously ill. 


Boston music-lovers must be stirring. 















































we congratulate the Philharmonic——Mr. WILL1AM 
Scnutrze sailed last week for Europe, to revisit 


He intends to return to us 





his friends in Germany. 
in about three months. 

English papers state that Sir Henry R. Bisnop, 
husband of Anna Brsnop, and composer of all those 
fine glees and English operas, is now living in a state 
of indigence, at the advanced age of three-score ten 
and odd. 
reproach to so musical a country. 


This, if true, is justly made a matter of 


Gustav Satter, whose piano-playing is just 
now all the talk, was born at Vienna in February, 
18331, and is consequently but twenty-four years 
old. His father isa distinguished physician there, 
and he too would have been trained to that pro- 
fession, but that his ruling passion, Music, battled 
hard against it, and with the aid of friends, pre- 
He had a very early love of the music of 
Mozart and Beethoven, and studied hard, even 


vailed. 


trying his hand at the composition of Sonatas, 
&e. The last time that Liszr played in Vienna. 
in 1846, our young pianist was inspired to new 
exertions, and practised with an assiduity that 
nothing but a severe illness could suspend. After 
the Revolution in °48, he visited France, England, 
Ireland, Belgium, and the principal cities of Ger- 
many, studying the compositions and the styles of 
playing of the renowned pianists. In Paris he 
made the acquaintance of Cuorin, whose influ- 
ence strengthened him in the determination to 
study to express the poetry of music, rather than 
to perform mere feats of miraculous execution. 
In 1851 he began his public career by the pro- 
duction of a Mass, Graduale, and Offertorium of 
his own composition, in the St. Charles Church in 
Vienna. Indeed he seems to have been extremely 
enterprising in early efforts at original composi- 
tion. His first concert as a pianist was given in 
Vienna, on the 16th of May, in the same year, 
with a programme entirely of his own works, 
including, 1. Overture to Cesar,” for 
orchestra; 2. Trio, for piano, violin and ‘cello; 
3. Fantasia on the Prophéte; 4. Overture to 
Schiller’s “Ode to Joy.” This successful debut 
was followed by concerts in Gratz, Klagenfurt, 
Laibach (where the Philharmonic Society gave 
him the honorary diploma), Trieste and Ve- 
nice. A second visit to Paris was cut short by 
the imprisonment of his father for participation in 
In the year 1853-4 he 
composed a variety of works, both in classical 
and smaller forms, which were published in Vi- 
In the Summer 


* Julius 


the revolution in Vienna. 


enna and met with a large sale. 
he gave his farewell concert in Vienna, at which 
he played Beethoven’s Sonata appassionata, Liszt's 
transcription of the ‘‘ Tell” overture, and his own 
fantasia on the Freyschiitz, and left Europe in 
September last for New York, where he has re- 
mained entirely quiet and unheralded, until his 
recent debut in the concert of the Philharmonic 
Society. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 7, 1855. 


Mr. Gustav Satter’s Concert. 

The assembly at Chickering’s en Monday eve- 
ning, though of the most appreciative, was not so 
numerous as it should have been. This was in 
a measure owing, no doubt, to the freezing blast 
which swept through all our streets so violently 
all that day and night, and which even beleagured 
the concert room, rattling the windows and moan- 
ing round the house with a wild and crazy sort of 


music, that vied in noise with the noisiest passages 


BOS 





TON, APRIL 7, 


Doubtless too, it had 


its exasperating effect on the nerves of the young 


of the Liszt fantasia within. 


artist, lashing him into a more furious fortissimo 


and a more lightning-like velocity toward the 


conclusion of several of his pieces, sufliciently 


exciting in themselves. But it was nevertheless 
a very delightful and successful concert. The 
programme was remarkable, introducing the 


audience to more of the notable piano composi- 
tions, that were wholly new to them, than almost 
any concert that we can remember. It was indeed 
purely a piano-forte concert, no other instrument 
or voice intervening, except the strings ina single 
Trio. But with Mozart, Beeruoven, Scuvu- 
BERT, SCHUMANN, Cnroprn, Liszt, for com- 
posers, with so accomplished a virtuoso for inter- 
preter, and so telling and tractable an instrument 
as that last noble Grand of the Messrs. Chickering, 
to do his bidding, there was spiritually and ma- 
terially enough for a rare feast of Art. 

Mr. Satter’s playing satisfied us best that even- 
ing in the first two pieces. The first was in the 
Eb Trio of Franz Scuvuserr, which he played 
the last of 
Schubert’s two Trios, his hundredth work, written 
but soon before his early death, (Nov. 1828.) 


The other, in Bh, (which was intended to be 


with the brothers Fries. This is 


given, and was so set down in the programme.) 
is supposed to have been written shortly betore, 
That is 


graceful, tender, dreamy in its character; but 


and was posthumously brought to light. 
this more fiery and impetuous. Especially so the 
first movement, which is full of short, decided 
rhythms, in full chords, giving fine scope for the 
strong and erisp staccato of Mr. Satter, who cer- 
tainly played it with the utmost neatness, clear- 
ness, and emphatie accent. The Adagio, too, 
is a deep, solemn, march-like movement, full of 
marvellous surprises in modulation, and surcharged 
with that strange magnetism, (as indeed the Alle- 
gro also,) with which Schubert’s music seizes upon 
The 
Finale, in grandeur of sentiment, somewhat dis- 


you almost as remarkably as Beethoven’s. 
appoints; it opens with a Taydn-like cheerful- 
ness, and runs out to great length, with a continual 
return by all possible processes of modulation of 
a very bright and pleasing theme, which sang 
as sweet as silver bells in the exquisite upper 
octaves of that piano. The whole composition, 
however, is extremely interesting, and abounds 
with every variety of image and expression, (save 
that it has scareely any slow cantabile,) so that 
Mr. Satter’s mastery in execution and interpre- 
tation was displayed to the highest advantage. 
Schumann says of the Ef Trio, that it is more 
active, manly, and dramatic, while that in Bp on 
the contrary is passive, feminine, and lyrical. 

But the most perfect of all Mr. Satter’s render- 
ings so far, was that of the litthke Minuet and Trio 


from Mozart’s Symphony in Ef. It is compara- 


tively a simple thing; but it required an artist to 
reproduce so faultlessly, so genially, the smooth, 
cool, limpid, even flow, and June-like atmosphere 
of that most Mozartean Allegretto. 
to say nothing of its exquisite mechanical per- 
Not 
so entirely with the Beethoven Minuetto, from the 
Sonata in Ep, (No. 3 of op. 29.) 
too fast, and not to contain all that we have whilom 

We speak 
than of the 
The 


triplet of little pieces was completed rather hete- 


His playing, 
fection, expressed all that was in the music. 
It seemed to us 


with that. music. 
Minuetto 


felt in connection 
rather of the melodious 


Trio, with its smiting, flashing chords. 


1855. 
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rogeneously by the Coronation March from the 
brilliant 


erowded arrancement ot Mr. Satter’s own. which 


Prophele, a very and orchestrally 
he made extremely effective. 

Then came the grand piece of the evening, 
the Sonata appassionata of BEETHOVEN, in F 
SCHINDLER, in 


minor, op. 57. his lite of the 


composer, says: “ Lasked him one day for a key 
to the two Sonatas, op. 57, and the ene in D 
minor, op. 29, and he replied: read Shakspeare’s 
‘Tempest. They certainly are alike in atmos- 
phere and feeling, and are such musie as one 
could fitly hear while reading or remembering 
the “ 


tle, eracetul, feminine vein (we wish Mr. Satter 


Tempest.” But the other is ina more gen- 
would play it at his next Soirée); this, as its 
name denotes, is fiery, and impassioned to. the 
last degree, a most exciting piece to play, or 
listen to. We thought the first movement was 
superbly executed, and it is immensely rapid, 
You feel all the lightaings 
and commotions of the elements in its wild and 


difficult and crowded. 


angry onsweep, and its fitful pauses; and every 
little episode suggests the mingling of human 
with marvellous and 


tenderness imaginations 


awe-inspiring. The Andante, with its deep, 
wise, solemn theme, in manly, low chords, (Pros- 
pero, shall we fancy ?), and its naturally evolving 
variations, might, it seemed to us, have been 
made more impressive; we could not feel sure 
that feeling and conception quite kept pace with 
execution there; and the wild, wind-like finale 
Presto was taken so extremely fast, although with 
perfect evenness and exactness, that the outline 
was hard to seize; besides that in strength, in 
loudness, it seemed also some- 
We could not 


the other hand, that some of the finer passages 


vehemenee, in 
what overdone. but feel too, on 
were treated with a little overniceness of style, 
rather than the downright earnestness of Beet- 
hoven. But we shall not have many chances to 
hear such great tone-poems of Beethoven ren- 
dered with such power and such independence 
of their extreme mechanical difficulties. It is 
only that acquaintance with Beethoven makes 


We should be but 
too glad to hear Mr. Satter play this Sonata again 


one’s ideal terribly exacting. 


and repeatedly. 
The next piece bore the following strange de- 
scription on the programme. 


€Carneval. 

1. Preamble; 2. 

5. Eusebius; 6. Florestan ; 7. Coquette; 8. Replique ; 

10. Papillons; 11. Lettres dansantes ; 

12. Chiarina; 18. Chopin; 14. Estrella; 15. Recon- 

naissance ; 16. Pantalon et Columbine; 17. Valse Alle- 

mande ; 18. Paganini; 19. Aveu; 20. Promenade ; 

21. Pause; 22. March des “ Davidsbundler ” contre les 
Philistines. 


Scenes mignonnes, on four notes.....S8cuUMANN 


Pierrot; 3. Arlequin; 4. Valse noble; 


9. Sphinxes ; 


This mnst not be understood to be written lit- 
erally on four notes. 
little pieces, of various styles and personal allu- 
sions, which Schumann in some freak of his 
younger days strung upon the chance suggestion 
of the four letters composing the name or resi- 
dence of one of his lady The letters 
are A, S, C, IL; the Hin German standing for 
our B natural, and S or es for E flat. Of course 


few of the allusions and little of the point of the 


friends. 


joke can be understood here and now, and it 


Yet 


in so much as can be iraced it possesses a certain 


seems hardly a piece for the concert room. 


historical interest, and illustrates a significant 
period in the recent developments of German 


It is a queer medley of 


| 














6 
music. The Leipzig Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, 
which was founded and for ten years edited by 
Schumann, grew out of a club of young musical 
protesters like himself, who used to meet almost 
every evening in the latter part of 1533, “ osten- 
sibly for social pleasare, but quite as much for 
the interchange of thoughts about that Art which 
was and drink to them — Music. The 


then musical state of Germany,” (we quote from 


meat 


Schumann's preface to a collection of his wri- 
tings,) “ was not very edifying. Upou the stage 
still reigned Rossini, on the pianos almost exclu- 
sively Herz and Hunten. And yet only a few 
years had flown, since Beethoven, Weber and 
Schubert lived among us. To be sure, Mendels- 
sohin’s star was in the ascendant, and wonderful 
things were whispered abroad of a Pole, Chopin, 
—but these first acquired a lasting influence 
later. One day the thought passed through our 
young hot heads :—Let us not look idly on; take 
hold, and make it better: take hold, and let the 


poesy of Art be held in honor once more. 
Hence arose the first sheets of the New 
Journal,” &e. &e. Left alone in his editing, 


Schumann introduced criticisms from different 
points of view upon the same matters, under the 
assumed signatures of “ Eusebius,” and “ Flores- 
ian,” and a certain mediating “ Meister Raro.” 
These were supposed members of a certain 
“more than secret Bund (or confederacy), since 
it existed only in the brain of its founder,” 
called the David Bund; a league in fact against 
the Philistines, which is the general term among 
German students, artists, poets, &c., for prosaic, 
narrow, hard, ungenial, commonplace respecta- 
bilities. This explains some of the allusions in 
the scenes mignonnes, especially the march at the 
end, which is as much as to say: Down with the 
old fogies! Chiarina (No. 12) is his own artist 
wife Clara, of whom he says in the preface above 
quoted: © These not unwelcome comrades (Euse- 
bius, &e.) finally vanished altogether from the 
Zcitschri/t, and ever since a * Peri’ led them off to 
climes remote, there has been nothing more heard 
of their literary labors.”—Many of the little pieces 
too are quite piquant and charming in themselves, 
and passing in such rapid contrast, under the 
flect fingers of such a player, who seemed quite 
to enter into the humor of the thing, they gave 
no little pleasure. 

The Ballade by Cnorry, in G minor, one of 
the most florid, dreamy, passion-fraught, and difl- 
cult of his compositions, was played with wonder- 
ful ease and brilliancy; but suffered, as we 
thought, somewhat like the Sonata, in being 
wrought up to feo vehement a pitch toward the 
close. To say that this performance was so truly 
steeped in the delicate peculiar spirit and. senti- 
ment of Chopin, as some that we have heard, 
would be saying too much. Mr. Satter is as vet 
&@ very young man, exuberant with power, and 
enterprising, ready talent; ambitious too to take 
a high and really artistic stand; impressed 
with good maxims, and a zealous student of the 
real classics of his Art; but it would be too much 
to expect of him all that earnest depth of feeling, 
and of inward experience, all that maturity of 
conception, which should leave nothing to be 
desired in his interpretations of such poets as 
Chopin and Beethoven. 

The Concert closed with another performance 
of Liszt's prodigious fantasia upon Mendelssohn's 
“* Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, which was 





indéed an amazing specimen of strength, delicacy, 
rapidity, and clearness in execution, and brought 
and brilliancy of the 
that the 
at the concert of the 


out the remarkable power 


instrument, in a manner electrified 
audience even more than 
Quintette Club. 


the peculiar beauty of the 


In those aérial fairy tremolos 
upper octaves of the 
piano was very striking. This was really music 
of the “ prodigions school,” and was well enough 
for once, since our young virtuoso would play all 
schools—Mr. Sarvrer, it will be seen, announces 
two more concerts, for Tuesday and Friday next, 
with equally rare programmes. No one should 
lose these opportunities to hear such compositions 
played by one so very able. 
<> - —— 

Musicat Epvucation Society.— The sixth 
and last of the pleasant miscellaneous Concerts by 
this Society was given on Thursday evening, in 
The selections were as 
Mr. Kretss- 


the Tremont Temple. 
usual mostly from Oratorio music. 
MANN conducted and accompanied the solos on 
the piano, and Mr. MvueLier presided at the 
organ in the choruses. We were sorry to lose 
the “ Hailstone ” and another chorus from ITAN- 
DEL’s * Israel in Egypt;” but we listened with 
great pleasure to the correct, clear, and effective 
rendering of the two choruses from “ Jephtha”: 
No more to Ammon’s God, and In glory high, 


which in its suggestion of the rolling sea is truly 


sublime. Also to two from “Joshua”: May all 
the host of heaven and We with redoubled rage 
return.— See! the conquering hero comes, was 


pr oressing, as it seemed to us, too slowly, when 


obliged to leave, losing Mendelssohn’s 


we were 
song: O, rest in the Lerd, and two more choruses 
trom * Joshua.” 


We have been ofien pleased, but this time were 
surprised, by the very effective singing ot Miss 
Doane; particularly in the pleading and im- 
passioned song: Jerusalem! thou that killest, &e., 
from * St. Paul.” 
more telling and penetrating than ever; really 


Her pure soprano tones were 


splendid sometimes was the emphatic note on the 
And 


what was best of all, we never in past times have 


top of an ascending and dramatic passage. 
heard her sing so uniformly ¢rue; this is a great 
gain, to which she adds another, of a pervading 
chaste expression. 

In the other exquisite song by MenpDELssonn, 
from his Forty-second Psalm; For my soul thirst- 
eth for God, there were the same excellencies of 
voice and manner; but was not the piece taken 
much too slow ?—The old air of STRADELLA, 
Pieta, Signor, was sung in’ English by Miss Ipr, 
in some respects well, with even and distinct deliv- 
ery, but coldly, and with a continual tendency to 
swerve from true intonation. We heard but the 
last strains of Mr. BrovuGuron’s 
ber David ;—enough to recognize a light, flexible, 
The 


about “ The Church of our Fathers,” sung by 


Lord, remem- 


high tenor, of very sweet quality. song 
Mr. DRAPER, seemed to us rather a sentimental 
affair in itself, but it was very well sung and had 
to be repeated. 
—_—->- TE 

RvuBpinsteErn.—We are tempted to translate 
part of an article by the distinguished Berlin 
critic, RELLSTAB, upon this young Russian vir- 
tuoso and composer, who is now causing some- 
thing of a stir in Germany, and who seems to 
have made a great impression on our “ Diarist.” 


Rellstab says: 
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“The concert of Herr RUBENSTEIN was in 
some respects the most significant of the whole 





winter, since it made us acquainted with the ripe 
development of a talent, which we had already 
known in its first bud of great promise. It pre- 
sented us an artist, who already has an estimable 
and a brilliant Present, and to whose Future we 
! Inthe 


first part, we may say, that only the hopes smiled 


attach the greatest hopes . . . and fears 


to us from the blossoming Present; in the second, 
Yet 


is the sum of our impressions joy and thankful- 


for his Symphony, fears rose on the horizon. 


ness, that we once more may greet a genuine 
artist; not merely an astonishing virtuoso, but 


also a productive artist, whose creative power, if 


it does not strike into an unfortunate direction, 
will raise him, perhaps does already raise him, 
higher than the colossal height of virtuosity he 
now commands. 

“He is the Hercules of the piano-forte, the 
Jupiter ‘Fonans of the mstrument, who however 
wears the majesty of repose, and guides the 
gleaming lightnings. Not always growls he from 
his stormy sky; O no, thou lovely blue, and thou 
mild sun, ye have your full Olympian rights with 
him. ‘To speak somewhat more technically : His 
power in playing chords and passages is astonish- 
ing. Although the orchestra tried hard to drown 
him, yet he was heard above all in his penetrating 
chords. Yet we cannot say that there was any 


overdoing; he preserves proportion, 


offensive 
beauty, even with colossal strength. The hearers 
felt fresh and buoyant, only the instrument trem- 
bled under the hand of the strong master. I 
would rather be anything else than ever so won- 
derful a Séteker Fliige! under those hands! But 
After the ruler had shown his strength, he 
He did not draw, but 
literally sucked the sweetest singing tone from the 


no! 
let his gentleness prevail. 


piano, or let it sound out with the clear ring of 


silver bells. . 2. . 

“In his grand Etude he reached the highest 
height as a virtuoso, and perhaps also as composer, 
The work 


written with a splendor and a fire that carry you 


in this particular department. is 
quite away, and the artist played it with the 
storm-sweep of the eagle, and yet with calm, con- 
trolling majesty... . . All the pieces in the first 
part (his own compositions) filled us with joyful 
astonishment, that here again was born to usa 
really creative talent, which does not have to 
stretch itself upon the rack, to get up a semblance 
of genius. The Concerto is written in grandiose 
style ; it was too richly instrumented for us, but 
so brillant and genial, that we could only recog- 
nize in it a youthful exuberance of power, too 
lavish of its means. And in the thoughts them- 
selves, with all the composer's fondness for the 
serious, the dark, the wild, for the sombre depths 
and piercing lightnings of dissonance, there is 
and even 


still perfect healthfulness, freshness 


heroie strength. The only weakness of the artist 
seemed to us his over-fulness, and that is a fault 
which time will cure. 

“But in his Symphony, ‘ Ocean,’ in the last 
movements, the false squandering of this power 
was too obvious, not to disturb again our fairest 
hopes. Until the close of the first part, we had 
the feeling that here stood an artist, capable some 
day, atter earnest study, of becoming not an un- 
successful rival of MENDELSSOHN. But on the 
path which he had entered in this Symphony, 


we found that every step was carrying him far- 
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Yet through this work 
veins. 


ther from this high goal. 
too there flow rich and copious artistic 
The only fault is that of over-much-ness, both in 
thought-combinations, and in the instrumentation 
especially; but it has this fault in the extremest 
degree. The instrumentation is no longer beau- 
tiful, because it tries continually to present the 
most beautiful. We have no contrasts, no alter- 
nation of light and shade, because the composer 
himself enough to abstain from 


cannot deny 


using all colors and all lights at once.” 


iia ers 
Music IN on Sa w York.—Our ae New York 
correspondence has not come to hand in season 
for this week’s paper. 
importance has occurred, although there is much 
in prospect. The German Opera at Niblo’s, (our 
correspondent’s account of which we were com- 
pelled by crowd of matter to cut short last week,) 
since the three representations of Der Freyschiitz, 
with the continued success of Miss LEnMANN, 
has been suspended during Passion-Week. Mean- 
while the various opera troupes, all of which seem 
way back at once to New 
have been giving concerts. Mlle. Nav, 
ALBYN and IrvinG, and the 


to have found their 
York, 
with Messrs. S1 
pianist GOCKEL, gave operatic and sacred miscel- 
lany at Niblo’s on Thursday. For Monday last and 
Monday next the Pyne and Harrison troupe 


have had concerts announced, the programme of 


the next inclading a new operetta, “The Mar- 
Miss Pyne 
recovered from the consequences of her fall in 
Philadelphia, and, it is said, will soon be in Boston 


riage of Georgette.” has fortunately 
z t=) . 


for another round of English epera. 

At the Academy of Music, Lucrezia Borgia was 
performed on Wednesday, by STEFFANONE, 
VestvaLt and Signori BriGNOLti and BapIALt; 
and a sacred and miscellaneous concert by the 
whole troupe will take place to-night under the 
direction of MARETZEK. Among its attractions, 
says the Tribune, will be “an entirely new man- 
uscript Oratorio, entitled the Stabat Mater, or 
The Crucifixion of Christ, in which several hun- 
dred performers will take part.—-On Monday 
evening, Ressini’s masterpiece, “ William Tell,” 
will be produced for the first time in America, at 
the We trust it will be done well 
eneugh to have a good run. 

Madame the Baroness De LA GraAneGE, of 
whom we gave an account some time ago, as the 


Academy. 


most brilliant florid bravura singer perhaps now 
in Europe, ts expected to arrive next week in 
the Baltic, 
engagement at 
Opera. This, if we are rightly informed, is Mr. 
ULLMAN’s enterprise. 


and to commence immediately an 


Niblo’s, in Italian and German 


The Other Side. 
New York, Aprit 2, 1855. 

Mr. Dwicut: Dear Sir,—I am a constant reader of 
your paper, and generally it pleases me; but when I 
read that part of your New York correspondent’s letter 
which speaks of Mr. Mason's playing of Chopin's Im- 
promptu, I did not like that at all. I know that it is not 
a true account: I am well acquainted with this piece, 
and have heard it played many times, (tried it myself, 
and how I wish I could play it!) but never heard it so 
beautifully played as it was by Mr. Mason on that even- 
ing. More than this, my piano teacher, who has heard 
all the best Pianists abroad, says he never heard it played 
more distinctiy and beautifully. The “confusion of 
sounds"? must have been in your correspondent’s own 
brain; for I am sure no one else felt it who was present, 
and I for one am confident I heard every note. As for 


But we believe little of 


the “ looseness ’” wage of in Mr. Mason’s playing, 
it is that freedom from stiff, solid, iron, mechanical pre- 
cision, that pleases me so much when T listen to him. 
It is like a pleasant dream or delightful vision; I feel 
that I am not listening to a machine, but to a living soul. 
Texcuse your correspondent somewhat, it is so natural 
for New Yorkers to be unwilling to appreciate native 
talent; but he (or she, is it not? I think the writer must 
be of my own sex) should not have found fault with 
what was really the best performance of the evening. 
Yours truly, JUSTICE. 
We gladly give place to the above, (although 
it is a better plan in such eases for writers to let 
us know their real names); because we like to 
hear good things, rather than the contrary, of all 
men, and especially of a young artist who has 
given us so much pleasure as William Mason; 
and because two honest statements, though of 
opposite impressions, help us to know the truth. 
If 


our New York correspondent’s tone of criticism is 


“ Justice” has the right of it, it is not because 


not as uniformly kindly as it is candid, but doubt- 
less owing to some accidental difference in their 
listening conditions at the time referred to. Jus- 
tice must remind “ Justice,” also, that said corres- 
pondent pronounced very high praise upon some 
of the other ee of Mr. M. 


Bounp Votums of the past three years will soon be ale 
for purchasers. 

PARTICULAR Request. — Our supply of No. 4, Vol. V., and 
No. 15, Vol. VI., has nearly run out. Any of our friends who 
do not file their Journals, and who can send us either number, 
will confer a very great favor. 


— Musiqal Antelligenge. 


Rena 

Concerts AT Hanp. This evening, at the Boston 
Music Hall, a Benefit Concert is to be given complimen- 
tary to Mr. J. P. Groves, a young American violinist, 
who has grown up among us, his musical talent having 
been first recognized and put in the way of due improve- 
ment while he was a pupil at the Warren Street Chapel. 
For several years Mr. Groves has uniformly held a place 
in our best orchestras, and has sometimes played a con- 
cert solo very creditably. He is evidently a favorite 
among the musicians, from the fact that so many of 
e volunteered their aid to make this concert a 
The overtures and accompaniments 


them have 
substantial benefit. 
are to be played by an orchestra of fifty performers, and 
Mrs. Wentwortn and Mr. MiLLaArD also have volun- 
teered to sing. The proceeds are to swell the sails that 
shall waft the young artist over to the old world, where 
he goes to seek improvement in kis art under the best 
German masters. He is worthy of encouragement and 
furtherance in this design. 


On Tuesday evening there will be two concerts, one 
by Paut Jutren, in the Music Hall; and one by Mr, 
SATTER, at Chickering’s Saloon. Mr. S. will then 
show us Liszt’s remarkable power of arranging a Beet- 
hoven Symphony for the piano, even for two hands, by 
playing his arrangement of the Pastorale. He will also 
play what may be called the companion piece to the 
Sonata appassionata of Beethoven, namely the one in D 
minor, op. 29. His last concert will be on Friday. On 
both these occasions he will be assisted by that sweet 
young singer, Miss Louise HENSLER. 

Mr. E. Bruce, organist of the Bowdoin St Church, 
announces for Tharsday evening a repetition of a concert 
recently given by him with his choir and pupils, which 
seems to have been very popular, consisting of choruses, 
&e., from different operas. And for the 19th inst. he 
announces a performance of HAypy’s Mass in D. Mr. 
WILLcox to officiate as organist on both occasions. 

MusicaL Funp Society.—The proposed Benefit Con- 
cert, which ought to enlist the efforts of all friends of 
good music, is fixed, we understand, for Saturday, 
21st of April. There is some chance that Mr. SATTER 
the pianist, will assist and play the E flat Concerto of 
Beethoven. He certainly will do so, if his own concerts 
justify his stay. 








Bincor.— We are happy to learn, as we do by the 
following note, that we have iwo to credit instead of one, 
for the “Excellent Example” of which we spoke a 


fortnight since. 
Bangor. Me., March 20, 1854. 

Mr. Editor -—In the Journal of last week I observed a 
very friendly notice of musical affairs in this city. 1 can- 
not, however, claim to have accomplished all that for 
which you gave me credit Mr. Horack R. STREETER 
has been heart and hand in the work, and to him should 
be accorded an equal share. 

Although the number interested in our Concerts is 
above 300, still, owing to the want of a proper room, the 
attendance has never been as large as stated by you. 

Very respectfully yours. 
Joun W. Terts. 





Advertisements. 
MR. GUSTAV SATTER 


Haa the pleasure to inform the public that his SECOND CON- 
CERT in Boston will be given at the Rooms of the Mesars. 
Catckerine, (Masonic Tempte,) on TUESDAY EVENING, 
April 10th, on which occasion he will be kindly assisted by 


MISS LOUISE HENSLER. 


seal aaeal 
RT I. 
1. Overture to ‘ William Tell, Fiemsecadesesoeue éeucows Rossini. 
Arranged by Liszt. 


2. a, Pastorale. 
b, Arioso, Transcriptions de Concert of the Opera 
‘Le Prophéte,’ by Meyerbeer,.......... 0.00005 Kullak, 
c, Minuetto of the G minor Symphony,.......+.6++ Mozart. 
8. Song, by Miss Louise Henster. 
4. Sonata in D minor, op 29,.......6. eee eeee ees Beethoven. 
PART II. 
1. Overture to ‘Oheron,’....... SiRdCeeewoenecewceese OES 
Arranged by Satter. . 
2. Song, by Miss Levisk HENSLER. 
8. Pastoral Symphony,.......+++ aeveas coccccc cee BOOKhOVER. 


Arranged by Liszt. 
(G>Concert to commence at 7% o’clock. 
{(GrTickets, $1 each, may be obtained at the usual places 
and at the door. 





0G>Mr. Satter would respectfully announce that his THIRD 
and LAST CONCERT will take place on the following Fripay 
Evenine. when he will have the assistance of Miss LOUISE 
HENSLER, and the MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 








c<. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Dépot of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 


CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


((G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications, 





oO SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES. —A German 
Lady, of good musical and literary accomplishments, 
desires a situation somewhere in the Northern States, where 
she may teach Music, German, &c., in some School or Acad- 
emy,and also sing or play the organ ina Church. She can 
refer to— 
Mrs. Dr. S. G. Hows, Mrs. R. FE. Aptnorp, GeorGe P. Reep, 
Esq , Messrs. Catckerine & Sons, Joun 8. Dwiaut, Esq. 


OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Revere House. Terms :— #50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 








CARL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN KicHARDSON, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
REFERENCES :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 





THOMAS RYAN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
RESIDENCE, No. 15 DIX PLACE. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, ogy the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, & 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co., No. 3 Winter street. 


F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Mandel & Haydon 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &e. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
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NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 


Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
are interested in the elevating and refining intlu- 
sof Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are Bryant, LoweL., Street, Rempranpt Pears, A B 
Duran, President of the N tional Academy of Design, DaNniet 
Hlunrinoton, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
are LONGPELLOW, BAYARD Taylor, Geo Wa Curtrs, Rev. H. 
W. Bercner, Rev. Samurs Osooon, Rev. H. W. BeLttows, Hon 
CHARLES SUMNER, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
serics of papers by Ruskin. and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio GreenouGn, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 


A Weekly 
of all whe 
ence 


From the Christian Inquirer, 

The first five numbers of this promising (and thns far per- 
forming) paper are now out. We look for its weekly issue 
with high and never disappointed expectation. Its leaders are 
Laded in a double sense—weighty with thought as well as 
with typographical distinctness. They carry metal We are 
much impressed with the seriousness and instructive aim of 
the editorial columns. Manifestly it is not to tickle the ear 
or please the fancy, but to enlighten the mind and improve 
the taste, that the leading article alwaysaims. The writer has 
a real, well-considered, distinct, and decisive thought to con- 
vey to his readers’ minds, and he goes about it patiently, un 
ambitionusiy, and earnestly, and succeeds not in winning our 
adimiration—a poor victory—but in leaving us wiser than he 
found us. 

The Crayon has, we hope, a special mission—to purge and 
soberize the style of our journalizing, as well as the taste of 
our people in general. The heated, gaseous, and scintillating 
style of our public press is becoming intolerable. The Crayon 
uses a cool, quiet and unobtrusive style, which is truly re- 
freshing. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tar Craron, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome intluence upon the taste 
of the country. 

Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, 
New York Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. 
bers supplied. 


No. 237 Broadway, 
Back num- 


Cc. EX. CLAREE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 259 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE, ...13 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 


JOB P PRIN I} 1G neatly 


VW. J. PARHERSON, 
NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 

Having resided thirteen years in Europe with a view of adap- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the English voice, and of 
remedying weakness of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pro- 
poses to give lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, iv the Italian 
French, and English Languages. 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain musical 
excellence, after struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that they are afflicted with a natural defectiveness : when, 
with a fractional part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musica! education, and with much 
less physical effort (if properly directed) than they have been 
accustomed to use, their voices might be rendered comparative- 
ly beautiful 

To singers of eminence he would say, with a just appreciation 
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‘N ATIL AN RICHARDSON, 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Has just received a large invoice of 
FOREIGN Music, 
Comprising the latest works of all the distinguished European 
com posers, 
—JUST PUBLISHED,— 
Richardson’s Collection of National and Ope- 
ratic Melodies, 
arranged for the Piano, and fingered after the 


Modern School. In twenty numbers. Price 
They are excellent for young pupils. 


mo 


Very easily 
method of the 
from 15 to 25 cents each. 
Sixty-Six Interludes in the Major Keys, 
ty J. Ho JONES, for the Organ, Melodeon or Piano. They 
are easy, and very interesting. Every musician should have 
acopy. Price 50 cents 
Third Book of Concone’s Vocal Exercises, 
For the middle register of the voice, the only complete edition 
in the country. Just published. They will be found indis- 
pensable to all Teachers of Singing. Price $2. 


7 All the above will be sent free of postage on the receipt 
prices. Our Catalogues are sent gratis to apy 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 282 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


MR. HARRISON MILLARD, 
(TENORE,) 
TEACHER OF ITALIAN VOCALIZATION, 


No. 6 Tyler St. Terms $50 per quarter. 


ErEw ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIAN O-PFORTS., 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


B.D. ALLEN 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Letters directed care ef Nathan Richardson, Esq. 282 Wash- 


| ington Screet. 


of their high attaininents, that a brief practical examination of | 


his system will convince the most sceptical, that he can afford 
them such assistance in beautifying the voice, as might delight 
the most fastidious. 

“ sy ac ‘oo with the course of vocal discipline pursue “d 
by Mr. \V . PARKERSON in forming and developing the voice, 
1 take come in bearing my testimony to its excellence ; be- 
lieving it to be far preferable to any other method known to me. 

GEO. J. WEBB, 

Boston, Oct. 7, 1854.” 

(>> Terms, $50 per quarter 


\ TANTED, A situation as Organist in Boston or vicinity, 
by a person who has for many years held such a situa- 
tion, and had charge of a Choir. 
Inquire of Mr. Dwient, at this office. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHICKERING & SONS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND->AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
'TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. 

EDWARD L. BALCH, 


Apr 29 tf 


Kerexences —Otto Dresel, E. Hamilton, I. I. Harwood, Esqs. 


MR. €. D. PARKER, 
>~ to announce that he is prepared to commence instruc- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 
83 Hayward Place,on and after Oct. Ist. 
Kererences—R. Kk. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. 8. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 23 tf. 


ANDRE & CO.’S 
Foreign and Domestic Music, 
NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHTA, 
CFA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England 


G. 


of 
19 s. 


Depot 


( East side,) 


Mr. J. Q. W ET HE r BE E, 
VOCALIST, 
(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


CARL GARTNER, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at No. 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10, Oc 14 


NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently caleulated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a Practical work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholar and teacher, over any similar 
work yet published. Price 21/ 

GEO. P. RE ED & CO., 13 Tremont St. 


ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury Sept 9 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Residence Neo. 56 Kneeland Street. 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


| 
| 


| Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 





MoDEL MELODEONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 
HE attention of the musical public is invited to the newly 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We believe 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential points pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to 


ness of Action and Style of Finish. 

Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from LOWELL 
Mason, Wm. B. Brappury, Georce F. Root, L. H. SouTHarD, 
Epwin Bruce, Sitas A. Bancrort, and many other distin- 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 

(>>The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a decided 
preference to all other Melodeons. 
HENRY MASON. } MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. § Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 

Oct 28 6m satan in front of the Jail. ) 


SCHL \RFENBERG & LU Is, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 
No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


(= constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
A" IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 

{>> Catalogues sent gratis by mail. 








Aug26 
ACA RD.—Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 

LX ready to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trios, 

&c. for violin and piano) for private parties. Nov 18 


A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


During the thsee years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing favor, and it will enter 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

{Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoot Sr. Boston. 





musical styles, 


From the New York Daily Tribune. 

There is no better musical critic in the country than John 
S. Dwight, of Boston, and few men are able to express what 
they have to say about music in a manner at once so poetic 
and precise. His articles are sure to please the learned in 
music, and to delight its lovers. We commend his journal 
unreservedly to our musical friends as a work which will be 
an able running commentary upon musieal events, extracting 
from each its significance, varying its critical notices of music 
and musicians, both new and old, with biographical and enter- 
taining details ; and always true to what is most interesting 
and commanding in this noblest of the Arts. 

From the Boston Evening Transcript. 

Wherever there is a piano-forte, this Jouseas ought to be 

lying on it. 





From the Boston Atlas. 

We need just sucha paper. One which is subservient to no 
particular clique of book-makers, or society agents, or mana- 
gerial interests. One which tells truly what is good and what 
is bad, in the honest convictions of the writer.....Mr. Dwight 
unites more qualifications to hold the judge’s chair than any 
other writer with whose powers we are acquainted. His genial 
warmth of feeling is united to an acute perception of the 
beauties of executional Art; while a long and earnest study 
of the great composers of the world has rendered him familiar 
with, and an appreciator of, their noble works. 


First insertion, per line. ... 
Each subsequent insertion, per line 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 
Do d each subsequent. 50 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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